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MONEY-MAKING AND MONEY-MAKERS. 


THERE are two certain methods of making money in 
the world, independent of ‘ coining’—which last is a 
means so disrespectable, as to place it out of the pale 
of discussion in this Journal. The first, which 
marches in slow time, is effected by Application ; 
and the second, which does not march at all, but 
takes standing-leaps wherever there is opportunity, 
by Genius. 

Any man, not absolutely an idiot, can amass 
vast sums of money, who applies his energies solely 
to that end. The merest beggar, who has youth 
on his side to start with, and sets himself resolutely 
to make as much and to spend as little as possible, 
is pretty sure, if he be ‘spared’ till threescore 
years and ten, to have laid up a great treasure— 
*a very pretty sum,’ as Mr Rogers calls it, ‘to begin 
the next world with.” In a commercial country 
such as ours, it is generally imagined that he who 
has made money, must have done so by some 
sort of extraordinary sagacity; but this needs not 
to be the case. If a man have only self-denial— 
which is a very different thing from unselfishness— 
a very little brains will take him a great way on the 
road to wealth. Wife, children, and friends have 
only to be dispensed with; the interchange of social 
amenities, the indulgence of all personal gratifications, 
save one, to be resolutely checked ; the human being | the 
to become a machine set on a railway, on which the 
points are never altered; and even a fool shall thus 
become a very rich man. It will be urged by many, 
that a fool would be incapable of such sacrifices ; but 
that objection arises because we have a conventional 
notion of a fool. In truth, none but the very greatest 
of fools would barter all the sweets of existence for 
a sack full of gold. As a general rule, a man of 
moderate wealth is wiser than a poor man; poverty 
is itself so objectionable a condition, that persons of 
sense will make great struggles, and exercise con- 
siderable abnegation to escape falling into it; but 
even a poor man is wiser than one who has set his 
heart on money, and made it, for in attaining his 
goal, he drops all that is worth living for on the 
road. To decry wealth is as vulgar as to worship 
it; but the man with whom the making of money 
is the end of life is more pitiable even than the 
spendthrift, inasmuch as the latter may have some 
fond heart—wounded by himself, perchance—to pity 


him ; but the former has bartered all hearts for gold. 
I do not speak of misers, for they are a kind of 
madmen—human ravens, with a horrible instinct for 
hiding things away in holes—but of those who, having 
no necessity, still concentrate their hearts and minds 
upon the acquisition of gain. It is vain for such 
persons to say: ‘When I have made this or that 
sum, I will stop, and begin to enjoy myself ;’ for, 
through long disuse, they have lost the very faculty 
of enjoyment. They may purchase friends indeed ; 
but bought friends are as unsatisfactory as artificial 
flowers. They may determine to become quite 
social acquisitions themselves ; but how are they to 
set about it? A wrangler who has never known 
anything of poetry beyond the Rule of Three in verse, 
might just as well shut himself up with Shelley's 
Skylark, with the intention of entertaining thoughts 
too deep for tears. 

The universal desire for making money which 
floods the advertisement sheets, and covers the blank 
walls, and exhibits itself at every turn in external 
life, has been somewhat unjustly ridiculed and repro- 
bated ; for the persons censured are not necessarily 
greedy after gain for its own sake, but are urgently 
in want of something which gain will supply. I may 
advertise my indispensable corn-plaster, or placard 
my famous feat of holding on to a rope by my eye- 

consideration of the profits arising therefrom; 
or I may sweep a fashionable crossing, and very 
urgently importune the passers-by, and yet, when 
work is done, I may be an excellent father, husband, 
citizen, and a most congenial companion at the 
dinner-table, without suffering ‘the coppers which 
distend my pockets to corrode my soul. 

The man who ‘keeps his eye on the main chance,’ 
without winking, is, in short, a very disagreeable 
person, but one who is quite certain to attain his end. 
Unele Alf, for instance, who died last year, worth 
life of seventy 
years ; t last, and his 

is extolled in elegant Latin and fresh 
gilding on the walls of many a board-room; but he 


the two methods of ‘making money’—namely, by 
Application ; and it cannot be said that he did not 


earn it, for he was a parish doctor. What sort of a 


HAM \ 
| 
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man Uncle Alfred was when he began that promising 
profession, I know not except from hearsay; for 
when I first became acquainted with him, he was the 
head of the medical firm of Smug and Snawley, and 
drove a—well, a pill-box upon wheels. Snawley did 


to the da’ 
ing artisan, were he 


Tk 


He has even praised me when | sometimes 
turnpike for him out of my own pocket, 
that he always liked to see a 

i i will long 


not 
it must be 


? And 
you to ink to it, 
did she? And you thought it was not worth while to | i 
call in the doctor, eh? Ah! let me see your poor 
—I mean your dear husband’s leg.’ 

entered the 


woman, who had already entered into the 
/ 
Smug listened. 


thought it did 


man ; keep up your spirits.’ And Uncle 
descended the stairs, muttering ions of 

ho wan not oo 
as to leave the without giving the woman time 
to offer him a fee. 


ing on to 
the table for support— oe belong to the club?’ 
Then, as if suddenly recollecting himself, he mur- 
mured: ‘Why, I never used my spectacles! Did I 
use my spectacles, my good woman? No, I thought 
forgotten them!’ He drew an enormous pair from 
his coat-pocket, and observed : ‘I must see your hus- 
band’s leg again, with these on.’ After the second 
i ion of the limb, Uncle Alf addressed the wife 
as 


| 

a *I must see your husband constantly,’ reitera’ 
all the parish business, and all the ‘club’ cases— 
ag - || which were undertaken for 2s. 6d. a head—and | tion of tothe lady, 

e! Alfred Smug, F.R.C.S., confined his practice to the “Well, sir, if he be so bad as that, think you’d 

J paying patients only. For a man to have laid by | better give us a ticket for the club at once, so that we 

WW and which Smug had originally filled, shewed certainly 

ia a very great talent for acquisition in my deceased 

| his banker’s, it is easy to believe that it increased in 

yy geometrical progression. But he never grew proud, 

ie not he; he used to say that there were very few 
i men in the world who could afford that luxury; but 
| 

wg only in receipt of good wages, and not a member of 
ib the Benefit Society sentir No poor man ever left | ‘It is a very providential circumstance that I came 
i Unele Alfred’s house without the kindest advice | up to see this poor man a second time, and i 
Bi and the most powerful medicines—suaviter in modo, | my spectacles. I hed quite mistahen the neture of 

y | his complaint at first. I should have gone away, 
for them ; if > net tho “ir leaving you a prey to groundless alarm. There is || 
would be at home in the course of the afternoon, and 

i attend to his esteemed order.’ for the club. It is the simplest—I almost said a 
’ I really do not know a more pleasin of the | healthy form of ringworm. It is altogether unneces- 
money-getter by Application than the He can’t 
if in my mind. He never pre me do than go on with the ink.’ 

myself) Uncle Alf drove home at a quicker pace than cus- 
palatable advice, as most uncles do, tomary that 
Ty ie, during our lengthened connection, that he had never wasted an hour in his life 
. any design of leaving his pro in before, and I don’t believe he ever had. 

7) bserving | pounds, but without having experi the least 

A enjoyment in life beyond amassing that treasure. A 

i great number of persons attended his funeral, but 

Ws trict, and if his actions rg not one of them would have been present except for 
Ty and blossom in his dust,’ their curiosity to see the contents of his will, which, 
he kept a dispensary and not a however, greatly disappointed them. R.I.P. 

: will conclude with one of his actions. The money-makers by Genius are very much 
tk He was coming home one afternoon in the pill-box | more interesting than the class to which Uncle Alf 
F through a certain hamlet, when an excited woman | belonged. They do not sacrifice themselves at the 
i ran out of one of the cottages, and besought him to | altar of Plutus, and yet they never let slip a profit- 
pty Alfred’s eyelids as she to! a oes Ye they are the originators of all sorts of prosperous 
ib remarked the respectability her attire, and the | enterprises. They either create a demand in the 
if) promise of payment given by the external appearance public, by permading i, for instance, that it has gt 
1 of the cottage. iptheria, for which they sell 
or they supply a demand which y exists, as 
himself of solvency of the sufferer ; ‘and how did I 
ay he get that?’ have no di (although I have as yet seen no pros- 
“a pectus from the company), that they have already 
ta started a tungstate-of-soda-washerwomen’s-associa- 

3 to mitigate the evils 
: their ingenuity appear in vertising columns 

y n the police reports. A butcher in Newgate Market 

ately conceived an admirable plan of making money, 

hich, however, can never become of utility, 

q i cnly a butcher, oF at least a gentleman who po 
yi came up to his expectations, and was ushered to the | sesses a live ox and a slaughter-house, can put it into 
bedside of the patient, and examined his leg. execution. This butcher directed an unhappy foreigner, 

woman, that you called me in when you did. 

may thank your stars that Mrs Netlerah did not zoology—up a cul of 
¢ you a widow in a very short time. Ringworm! | afterwards drove an ox in after him, like a 
4 ink! Why, good heavens, the case is a most serious | after a cartridge. Iron bars alone surrounded the 
the poor woman. instant death for a 
one of your lads come home | offered a ransom of half-a-crown; this being 
me for a bottle of lotion and some pills. Good- | by his captor as much as he was likely to get, was 


ey presen’ 


e instant 


wager po 
{east oe the fellow who had first spoken ; “you 


me ; it is a great deal too good a thi 


i 


“4 


Bees 


making ‘ calls 
end but too often turns out the reverse of weal. Even 


undertaken by 
Application is of no use w 
even Genius commonly fails—but not al i 
i Esq., who inhabits the best house in 
patronises 


in 
worked it. hanks ape 

and spade. very few years Was a com- 
i i down in 
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i accepted, and the ox having been pulled | thin as they were. Would I wager anything to prove 
ve en (as I suppose) by the tail, the terrified | my word, said they. : 
A “Well,” said “I am no _betting- but I'll 
magistrate, to whom he subseq' y ied for 
redress, instead of taking a humorous view of this 
little pecuniary transaction, fined the butcher forty a 
< to let Deerfoot have. us our money Wi 
imself would not suppress my admiration for my | the landlord, and sign articles at once.” 
ingenious countryman. There was no preconcerted| ‘So I drew up the document, setting forth that the 
plan, no bait, no lure of any description, as in the | race was to come off that day-week down at Mud- 
vulgar transactions of the share-market; but the | boro’ here, in Wunman’s Lane. soe Lae Se 
did not even take the trouble to come down 
en advantage of on ith what rough 
materials chanced to be handy. and yet he didn’t get it neither. I said I was to 
For Genius, I know nothing like the above, except | have ten yards start; but, bless half a yard 
the exploit of a certain inhabitant of Whitechapel, been 
now in years, but who was greatly esteemed among | I can scarcely get along it, broadside on, by myself, 
the medical Profession in his youth, for body-aatch, and as for passing me, why my very shadder can 
ing. Passing down Fleet Street in the tide of | hardly do it. His fifty pounds was handed over 
a@ summer noon, he had the | mee to be | without our going through the formality of a start at 
near a gentleman who dropped with coup de end 
soliel, and almost instantly expired. Most persons | about it too; all he asked was for me to give him par- 
would have had their judgments disordered by 
such a distressing accident; some might have been | my name in any bets of a similar ki J bmaeel. we 9 
shocked ; a few might even have been moved to pity; rsuaded to 
; took upon hi the filial duties of a bereaved and | little start, and goes back disap : 
affectionate son. He wrung his hands with vehemence, | pays their money. Yes; though I says it as shouldn’t 
he pulled a hair or two out of his head in affected | say it, I calls it a very knowing way of turning a 
agony, he called upon his parent to acknowledge him | pound or two.’ 
ant eet ea ag ba have been expected—with his| And, for my own part, I agree with Mr Toby 
last breath ; then GN ye ae ee Large, and think him a kind of Genius, although his 
titude that he was not rich, and that the eral | personal appearance, I allow, is opposed to that 
expenses of his deceased relative thus cut off before | theory. 
their eyes, would fall uncommon heavy on his} As a general rule, men don’t make mo 
orphaned shoulders; having collected a handsome | I believe, although cml ng tpn bn 
body with many tears in a hackney-coach, and sold | hundred pounds to spare who have not, at some 
auld of period or other, seen a nice opportunity for a little 
clothes for his own wearing. investment under ground. It is not a thing tha 
Uncle Alf, and the money-getters of his class, with | ean easily get a ‘warm’ man to confess, but m 
all the will in the world for doing such a stroke of | our well-to-do acquaintances have once in their 
business, would have been utterly incapable of so | seen ‘a promising opening’ in some mine or ano 
I know, however, no more pleasing example of the | a mine for swallowing the precious are un- 
talent under consideration, than was exhibited by Mr | rivalled, whatever may be its powers of producing 
Toby Large, a publican of the village in which Iam | them. Wheal Lucy Jane has a more confirmed habit 
since he made his gain out of what would seem to 
be a disadvantage. Toby labours under the personal us be not the case, the speculation 1s lar too 7s) 
defect—or perhaps I should say excess—of weighing 
about a ep and this makes him a 
little short-winded. vel of all kinds is irksome to 
him, but he always goes to London at Christmas- 
to see the pantomimes, and a very unwelcome sig 
the money-takers he is, for he takes up the freely in the matter of Kinahan’s whisky, which he 
three at the price of one. The innkeepers prefers after dinner to what he calls ‘your wishy- 
very anxious to see him either, for his appetite at ; ; 
ordinary’ is extraordinary, so that he rarely honours 
| Christmas, he was at Three Tuns, where the 
him, which I 
| give in his own w 
. ‘ After supper one night there was a lot of folks in | Cornw opes were entertamed of it by the pro- 
ietary, but it had given small indications as yet of 
and such like—what calls Predestinism, because, Whediat te 
“made safe” beforehand. | of tin had been discovered and exhausted, and subse- 
There was two or three talking very big about Deer- Spek sempentinn Dare 200.60. hit upon a second. 
foot and the Windsor Antelope, and a heap of fellows ery encouragement, however, was given to the 
famous with their feet; and presently one turns round | workmen, who were promised a large percentage on 
to me and observes that I look " the ore when found. The manager, who lived in the 
wented to aaake @ mateh, for thes 1 neighbouring town, had given orders that he should 
figure for a runner. All the company | be communicated with whenever the vein should be 
but when I answered that it was no 
looked, but that I was quite ready to the meantime, however, the L.10 shares fell down to : 
any other man, for a hundred yards, if eighteenpence, and the financial prospects of the con- 
tee cern were the subject of commercial ribaldry. David 
thought all that heard me would have Digges, who, without being a money-maker in a bad 
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sense, was a diligent, hard-working fellow, and had laid 
was down in i i 


looked-for discovery was made. 
pick-axe laid bare to their delighted eyes a seam of 
tin, which, for all they knew, might reach westward 
to the Bristol Channel, and downward to the anti- 
pence Raa ine how each man rested on 
is weapon for a moment, and looked at his fellows— 


Like some watcher of the skies, 
When a new planet swims into his ken, 
Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent—upon a peak in Darien. 


* One on us,’ observed David Digges, ‘ ought to go 
and tell the manager.’ 

*That’s true,’ remarked the others, but without 
moving, for they knew they would lose time, and the 
savenive on what they excavated by so doing. 

‘I'll go myself, eal Digaes, ‘if nobody else will.’ 

And fis friends praised his virtuous resolution, and 
set him down for a fool. Both ies were wise after 
their fashion, David had Genius, and the others only 
Application. He — away into = town, but did 
not go directly to the manager—not liking, perhaps, to 
disturb that gentleman at so early an hour. He went 
to the telegraph-office instead, and sent word by it 
to a man on whom he could depend in London to 
purchase all the shares in the mine that could be got 
under a certain very low figure. After transacting 
this little bit of business, he delighted the manager 
with the news of what had happened, and then 
returned to his two friends. They looked at him 
rather pityingly, for they had made at least a sove- 

ign apiece during his somewhat prolonged absence. 
Mr David Digges, however, had made, as it subse- 
quently turned out, L.12,500 by that morning’s work. 

I had the pleasure of hearing the above incident 
from Mr Digges’s own lips, for he is never so pleased 
as when he is talking about his own good-fortune. 
He leads, or rather forces the conversation on to 
Mines whenever he can; and a very curious instance 
of it occurred only yesterday at my own dinner-table. 
Dr Sophtly, who is as anxious to talk about his sub- 


ject as Digges is about mines, was detailing to us as | three 


usual some medical experience of his own, in the 
rank of his patient and his professional skill were 
dwelt upon with equal unction. ‘ Her Ea 
yesterday, sir, in spite of all my efforts, and I may 
say that I left nothing untried that is sanctioned b 
science. I gave her gold as s last too 
hundreds of grains of gold, he og of 
honour. It lies in her still, poor thing, for gold is 
absorbed and carried into the tissues.’ 

‘Do mean to say, doctor,’ inquired Digges, 


“Most certainly I do,’ returned Dr Sophtly. 
‘Then let us at once and work 


THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 
TWELVE years ago, in an article entitled ‘Time,’ we 
speculated on the enlarged chronology required for 
humanity upon earth, in consequence of modern dis- 
coveries, and spoke of two hundred centuries as not 
too much to allow for it. The ideas of the learned upon 
this subject were then comparatively vague; they 
have since acquired some consistence, and now it 
seems likely that twenty thousand years will erelong 
be regarded as rather a moderate time to assign to 
the past existence of the human family. Not that 
the late researches of point definitely to any 
number of years; but the argue generally so 


with rapture: | lati 


vast a tract of time, that two hundred centuries 


would a little in comparison. 

Sir les Lyell, who is both an accomplished 

ist and a philosophical writer, has deemed the 

present a fit crisis to summarise the discoveries on 
this subject, with the view of arriving, if possible, at 
some conclusion, more or less approximate to the 
very le manner, tho obvi eavi 
it open to much subsequent sotllion, as might ind 
have been e from what we previously knew 
of the state of the facts.* 

The remains of man are, after all, found only in the 
latest and most superficial formation. The long pro- 
cession of animal life had gone through the Paleozoic 
Rocks, the Secondary or Mesozoic, and the Tertiary— 
first invertebrates, then fishes, next repti with 
traces of birds, finally mammals—and still no appear- 
ance of the Master Animal had been presented. Over 
all, however, lie the beds of clay, silt, sand, and gravel, 
constituting the Pleistocene or Drift, and surfaced by 
moss and vegetable soil. This, also, is a formation of 
many strata—strata so varied as to shew frequent 
changes of condition, and thereby indicating a vast 

of time. It is here that we find the natural 


years, 
may be well assured he has lived a very long time, 
much longer than our fathers, in this wildest dreams, 


Imagini 
sublime chronology of Man first instituted by 
Danish antiquaries—that is to say, primitive 
made utensils and weapons out of the fli 
bone; he next moul articles of bronze ; 


: 
BEEEZ 


§ 

=] 

ats 


was antecedent to three thousand years ago. 
long it lasted, or how long before three thousand 
years ago the Stone Age terminated, is a question the 
solution of which can only be obtained approximately 
by antiquarian research. We find, for example, that it 
was once in Switzerland to have dwellings of 
wood raised upon piles within the margin of the : 
their remains have lately been explored, and some 
were found to be associated with bronze, some with 


= 


= 


eB a es 


| 
} 
4 
f 
| 
| i 
| | hieroglyphics which tell us of early man. From them 
4 it appears that the present general arrangements of 
i formed when the featherless ve first — to 
1 walk the surface. He was at associated with 
i@ mammals, which no longer dwell in our region of the 
; globe. Large areas now grow totally different kinds 
4 of timber from what first saluted his eyes with the 
| glory of leaf and flower. So that, though we cannot 
Hi 
| 
+448 
| 
Wi 
stance, & gradual deposi 
et of alluvium has placed the remains of the lake- 
aN nS as @ measure, it must be three thousand three 
D * Come, who’s for shares ?’ undred years since the Bronze Age people lived in 
i | that lake-dwelling. In another instance, where the 
ag relics indicated the Stone period, a similar rule 
4 of measurement indicated a lapse of nearly seven 
t thousand years. In Denmark, similar inferences are 
a formed from certain ancient refuse-heaps found all 
i wi of oysters much 
than thowe now living in the Bale, and stone imple 
q ments, but none of bronze. Now, from the size of 
4) the oysters, it becomes evident that the Baltic was 
j not formerly, as now, a brackish sea. It consequently 
change of relative level 
of sea an since the existence of the people of 
whom these refuse-heaps are memorials. 
* 8vo, Murray, London, 1863, 
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A large department of the evidence is furnished 
the numerous bone-caves found in the li - 
throughout land, France, and Germany. The 
number of su containing bones of man 
mingled with those of extinct animals, throughout 
Europe is isingly great. The only feasible way 
of accounting for them is to suppose that the 
were carried in by water—floating relics of the ani- 
mated beings which inhabited the adjacent country, 
and indebted for their ation to the protection 
of the caverns, while all similar relies scattered over 
the upper surface decayed under the atmospheric 
influences. But if such a view is to be admitted, we 
have it clearly placed before us, that the surface 
has undergone great geologic changes since the deposi- 
tion took place, as no running or other waters now 
reach these caverns; consequently, the existence of 
man preceded these geologic changes. 
c , the stratigra of a number of places where 
enue of Man have mle found in the Drift. As our 
readers must be generally aware, it is only about four 
= since first admitted that the 
ift, or Sw cial Formation, contained any relics of 
man at all. Now, they acknowledge this fact, not 


merely in rd to the French locality long 9° 
insisted upon by M. Boucher des Perthes, but in 
regard to sun places in our own island. The 


general results are very striking. When we examine 
the surface-beds on the coast of Norfolk, we find that 
subsequently to a time when a forest grew upon the 
original chalk surface, giving shelter to a primitive 
elephant (Hlephas idionalis), to a primitive rhino- 


ceros (R. Htruscus), and other extinct 


oe one in which the sand-beds are curiously 
contorted—supposed to have been an effect of stranded 
masses of ice. An emergence followed, giving occasion 


and time for denudations or cuttings in above 
deposits ; for example, the valley of the Thames was 
now scooped out, leaving relics of the former surface 
on the top of Mus Hill and certain similar 
eminences in Essex. At this point, Man comes in. 
He occupies those valleys in company with a number 
(Elephas primigenius, Rhinoceros tichorhinus, Equus 
fossilis, Cervus tarandus, Felis spelea, Hyena s 
&c.); but a new su mce takes place, coveri 
the ground he had occupied with fresh deposits o' 
vel, sand, marl—burying beneath and amongst 
the only relics of humanity which perhaps were 
capable of preservation ; namely, the rude implements 
of flint which primitive man fashions for fishing, the 
chase, and war. It is to us an impressive idea, that 
our early ancestors were doomed to witness and to 
suffer from extensive sinkings of the land into the 
sea. But this is not all. After the epoch just 
described, glacial conditions were resumed, on a 
condition more limited than before, but greatly 
exceeding what we now witness experience. 
Sir Charles laboriously makes this out from con- 
siderations regarding the Parallel Roads of Glenroy ; 
but he might have made sure of it with less trouble 
by adverting to a Coarse Gravel, composed of the 
detritus of subaérial glaciers which overlies in 
Scotland the brick clay which corresponds with the 
deposits in England containing the remains of the 
extinct Giemels last enumerated.* The partial dif- 
fusion of this stuff (for it is but partial) must have 
been owing to the drifting away of masses of the 
glaciers from the extremities of their respective 
valleys, as is seen to be the case on the coast of 


i Milne Home, Robert Chambers, and Pro- 


bones | the S 


Greenland at the present day. In Scotland, every 
suitable Alpine _“¥- exhibits, at its outlets into 
the surrounding low country, prodigious masses of 
gravel, superficially sorted and stratified, but com- 
posed at bottom of moraine matter. Every one 
who has examined the gravels round the places where 
and Findhorn and the Tay debouch from 
the hills, or seen the gare se at Carstairs, in 
the valley of the Clyde, and Melrose and Lessudden, 
in that of the Tweed, must have some conception of 
what we mean. But even these comparatively recent 
events were followed by others marking further lapses 
of time, for the moraine accumulations have all been 
subjected to strong watery action, and in many 
instances exhibit those terraces which mark pauses 
in the subsequent emergence. An example of the 
latter fact, complicated curiously with a memorial of 
earlier events, is presented at the mouth of Glen 
Jorsa, in the island of Arran. The moraine produced 
by the ancient glacier of the valley is there thrown 
over the terrace of erosion, twenty-five feet above 
present sea-level, which is traced not only round that 
island, but all the neighbouring coasts. It is also 
superficially marked with terraces of its own to a 
considerable height. The terrace of erosion of the 


Scottish coasts co’ uently bel toa of 


things or events antecedent 
subaérial glaciers of the same country. 

The history of our species is thus, it will be per- 
ceived, put into a most interesting connection with 
geological events, and shewn to be of vast my 4 
undefinable extent. Rather while 
mammalian associates of early have all been 
one the marine and fresh-water testacea remain 

same. 


THE LOST BROTHER. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CONCLUSION. 


THERE are no worse managers of love-affairs than 
cautious men, particularly when have to deal with 
rs opposite to their own. t very general- 
ship which was to make Englebert’s conquest complete, 
roused the jealousy of Madame Falkenstein’s Italian 
nature, and made her set a keen but silent watch on 
all his proceedings. Madame had a maid named 
Constanza. Like her mistress, she had been born 
beside the lagoons, and was a true Venetian. Her 
age was the same, but she had not worn so well, 
rhaps because nature had not been so liberal to her, 
‘or Constanza never could have been pretty. A 
rough and now wrinkled skin, a wide mouth, with 
thin lips, a pair of fierce black eyes, with a most 
deci squint, and a nose | and sharp as the 
beak of the old Roman eagle, did not form an agree- 
able contour; but Constanza was an Italian woman, 
and could therefore look out for ee snares, 
coquette, and, if need were, intrigue as ki as the 
brightest beauty in the land. e was the daughter 
of madame’s nurse; had been brought up with her in 
the family palace hard by the church of St Mark; 
came with her from Venice, and served her faithfully 
through her marriages and travels; had her entire 
confidence, and was believed to know the secret of 
the trunk, though nobody had been bold enough to 
tempt her fidelity by either bribe or question. To 
this confidante of many years, the countess imparted 
her suspicions. Did this mere artist dare to trifle 
with her? Was his allegiance growing cold? Had 
his eye found another star? Constanza would take 
notes, and observe his comings and goings. 

Ill betide the power which has made mischief 
between maid and mistress, and ladies of every 
degree, since men began to be faithless! Constanza 
did take notes at first dutifully for the countess, but 

Among his other 


by and by it was for h q 
abilities for getting through this world with credit, 


= 
| 
there had been a deep submergence of the land, and 
a glacial sea deposited a deep bed of compact clay 
mingled with boulders borne from great distances to 
the northward. After this, there were other deposi: Pe 
| 
| 
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was not one to boast of, but Constanza knew 
all concerned the countess, and he had learned 
from wicked wits, perhaps from experience, that seldom 
does woman’s faith or friendship hold out against 
delicate attentions. Accordingly, the delicate atten- 


a hasty compliment when they met on the stairs, and 
a pair of gilt ear-rings judiciously presented when the 


his superior rank, the carrying on of a 
secret intrigue, which is the life and soul of a true 
ied her mind to it in 


lated, however, on the combustible materials with 
which he had undertaken to play. Regarding herself 
as the real, though secret idol of his affections, the 
ancient waiting-woman learned in time to consider 
her mistress a ing rival, and resented the daily 
at Ler shrine with of 
jealousy and impertinence not to be met with 


ight have Englebert’s artistic eye 
love of splendour had often rejoiced in that room, 
and at times when the thought crossed him, a stealthy 
look had been cast behind the rich curtains for that 
mysterious trunk. It was nowhere to be seen; per- 
haps had no existence except in Vienna gossip ; 
there was a large closet, opening beside the dressi 
table, dimly lighted, and looking blank and bare. e 
had never 


tery of crystal and gold, by which Cleopatra of 


crucifix, and a massive object covered with black, 
which he took to be an altar, and presumed it was 
madame’s private chapel. Opposite that closet-door, 
Englebert was seated one forenoon, when everybody 
was preparing for the carnival. The countess sat at 
her toilet, conversi about masks and costumes, 
while Constanza braided her long hair, in the strictly 
classic fashion which was then the rage in Paris. 


she will have such hair,’ said the artist; and the com- 

iment was but the utterance of his thoughts, for the 
ocks of Beauty’s queen could not have been more 
abundant, soft, and shining. 

‘It’s growing gray,’ cried Constanza, with the very 
triumph of ice in her look and tone, holding up 
between her two hairs which she had just 
coors, and ends of which were undoubtedly 


w 

Whatever the countess might have tolerated, this 
went beyond her patience. ere was a momentary 
flash like rune lghtnin in her eyes, and then she 
said in a calm an haugh 
and send Magdaliné here: 
future.’ 


| If ever there was wrath too deep for utterance, it 


she applied 
earnest. The German Englebert had not - | his 


within, but had caught glim of a} i 


‘Should I ever attempt to paint Venus at her toilet, | k: 


appeared in the waiting-maid’s look as she left 
room with a threatening gesture towards the closet- 
door, which Madame Falkenstein did not see, but i 


d r, and his destiny was propiti 
perhaps, hy the sight her first gray hairs, Madame 
enstein listened 


i 


reformation wrdught on Constanza. in against 
a back-room, 


any His own a was to be made as 
ac er; he had himself with knightly 
armour, and studied the under madame’s 


general information quali- 
fied the lady to give counsel in such matters, but 
the by-play, and give every 
cons' ‘0 see y-play, give hi every 

make his first essay in 
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' was blessed with a qui ; it made him 

: sare tate black erate oreo he waiting ing-woman 

f followed all his movements, and he y con- 
cluded that her heart had fallen before the attractions | Chilled EngieDert B DioLd Whae did soe Mean ar 
: which her mistress had found so irresistible. The Segre compliments, ear-rings, had mgr ee 

a those displays of awkward jealousy which 
7 amused him till now, when he felt convinced it was 
if , no longer safe to pay attentions to Constanza. 

! ‘Those people are so ready to forget themselves,’ 
} said the countess, speaking as if nothing had happened 
tions were paid, sparingly indeed, and altogether on | to discompose her. ‘Constanza has been a useful 
Tt lightly risked. There ee mind of late; sometimes I the poor woman’s 
en madame chanced to be looking another way, | senses are leaving her. What is your opinion, Herr 

Emsgraff? 
| 
countess Was Irom home. e Old bird was cau the countess that he had scarcely observed her maid, 
de with the chaff, as, in spite of the proverb, old birds | and could therefore give no opinion on the subject; 
op are apt to be. Constanza was vain enough to imagine | on which Madame Falkenstein recurred to her former 
ne that she had snared her mistress’s lover. There was | conversation. Magdaliné, her second maid, proceeded 

i with the braiding ; and the painter went home, deter- 

‘ | mined to make a bold stroke, and declare himself on 
| very next visit, before Constanza had time to ruin 
His resolution was carried into effect 

| on ‘ollowing day when téte-d-téte with the coun- 

; | tess in her boudoir. aa to talk of 

| flames and threaten suicide in those days. Englebert 

H | went very respectably through the whole ritual of 

among the confidential maids of Italy. How far the | expected from a well-dowered and much-courted 

countess saw into the matter was never known.| widow. She declared her intention o 
dt Though a Venetian, she was a woman of the world, | convent, and retiring into it from the si 

} had self-command, and great cause, as was eventually | of the world, spoke with a sigh of her 
iF . proved, to bear with Constanza. and her solitary condition, hinted that 
1 One of the most magnificent apartments in all Se eee 
He Vienna was the dressing-room which Madame Falken- | short, she gave him leave to 
stein had fitted up for herself in her own town- priety that would have 
ah house. All the age could boast of interior decoration | wo de Genlis. Thus 
up was there—rich cabinets, choice paintings, mirrors Se day after day wr coming fervour ; 
} framed in porcelain and silver, hangings in which were | his mind was, moreover, relieved by the decided 
| 4 woven pictures from the classic poets, and a toilet a 

ry Way of penance, while ess presuming Mag- 

} daliné officiated in her stead. How the confidential 

maid retrieved her position, was not for a gentleman 
rT to know exactly, but never was waiting-woman 
; ! more improved by a short sequestration ; the airs of 

rivalry were gone, her demeanour to her mistress was 
edifying! y humble, her eye never so much as wandered 
f n Eng ’3 direction, and the prudent suitor took 
) care to be perfectly unconscious of her existence. 
a Some time before that carnival, the Princess Lieven 

y diplomacy in the Austrian capital, as she did in many 
nt4 a capital beside, and the city could talk of nothing 

estival. The court were 
rH to be present, and principal rooms were therefore 
5, Ber select, but everybody who came in costume 

: | had free admittance to the outer apartments ; and as 

a complete disguise was the order of the day, there was 
a a. and a deal of subsequent gossip. 
qT e Falkenstein was one of the invited guests. 

ht She contrived to obtain a card for Herr Emsgraff 

if also, but made it a point to conceal her intended | 
f character and costume from the painter, who, of 

/ | | course, declared that he would recognise her under 


eep 


of her 


but the 


HT 


E 


the | Council of Ten there ; 


you may 


ear; and now she — 
her heart has f 


y 
for 


you a charity? though helped in it 


trunk his lad: 

ya 

away, 
Haven’ 


pit 


juiry, 
M 


vo 


, that neither search, i 
ards could obtain the 
-place. 
ate ; 


taken the and 
hiding 
ly private ; 
ies, and when was rank 


Trew: 


p everything, 
offer of 
clue to her hidi 
strict] 


locked u 
y | disap 


ts which 


its Russian campaign, 


withered, and notable for a 


inter, 


‘As for the fortunate pain 


chapel. 


mourners—the once 


the | all, and would have done an 


well | this man 


him as if 

; he kne 

Constanza ; 


than | thing 


that he looked lazi 


est. 


Falken- | trial was 


covered 


ercame the faint 
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the costume of a charcoal-burney > supper; but he never rose from the table. 
forests, and accordingly, accoutred p strong poisons made in our Venice; I 
wooden shoes, and cap of wild-cat’ went into the sauce that night, which 
to the scene of festivity. A blaze or my mistress tasted. She had sworn she 
lock of carriages, and a crowd as pr part with him; and before midnight, 
diplomatic princess being at hom and do jobs o ind for ‘apuchins, 
maskers was scarcely less dense t work embalming the body. We laid it in here 
danced with nuns, cracked ca amily trunk, you see, 
Italian bandits, admired fine eyes w re pistress’s wedding- 
vizards, and at length began to th 
assume his superior character 
countess. clerks to 1t, and made out most o 

a moment in one ee Sem | for executions. There it has lain ever since. The trun 
on the motley crowd from the curtained recess | went with us wherever we went. I have heard people 
dow, and thinking of carnivals long ago when | wondering at it, but my mistress never lost sight of 
Ulrich were at Suddenly there was | it for 
hand laid on his shoulder, and a shrill voice | The old Count Scorza died; was a i 
his ear: ‘You are going to marry Madame for tees 
i with me, and I will shew you | kenstein turned up, and never guessed what sort of a 
keeps in her closet.’ nad at home and abroad. He is gone 

Englebert turned and saw a __ s she will put the 
got up, only 
most of his order, and now glidec LW _ 
that of the reform then ; she had not crossed me: bu 

e closet-door crossed Lis memory, the police, if you like; I want noth ptrrerens 

ing @ man of curiosity and cour 

unity might not come as an officer secret police waiting 
'alkenstein’s return from the bal maaqué, 

, except that they led t of her costume and the elegance of her 

the end of a dark alley, hs the Sultana Zobide. at Ge patie 

ll, and they entered a arriage guarded by gens d’armes left the old 

wh rza’s town-house; it contained his cl 

h the wind as if but not her confidential maid ; whi 

A door at the end of this 

tair lighted by a looy 

a cup 

so often admired in 

cent dressing-room. fami 

don’t love me,’ cried Constanza, fling- | As Constanza could not be found, 
er mask; ‘ but look at this; for all her fine | evidence against her but that of bh 
m, it has been with her these last twenty | She attempted no defence; but 

years, and I never knew her to forget the keys before. | always a liberal patroness of 
Come in, and bring that lamp with you,’ she con- | Archbishop of Vienna, togethe 
the closet lock clicked under her hand. cardinals, interested themselv 
rt obeyed. There stood the crucifix, and | favour, that she was allowed to 
ve black object of which he had caught | convent in Venice, which one 
It was no altar, but an immense trunk, long, | founded; and it is said that 
ed, and bound with iron. Constanza} never took the veil. Her Fa 
eae in So Sree strained with all | forfeited to the crown, and like 
; the lock yi changed hands between Franc 
st and disuse. She threw up the lid, and | fortunes of that long war went. 
ff strong vy i marches 
linen sheets. 
them, and look for yourself,’ she cried. Engle- 
vening is disappearance, twenty years before, ; 
covered with what seemed and | # 
flowers, and with the ~ fleshless look of a mummy, _ 
corpse of the long-lost Ulrich! Englebert > assisted at a 
f delicate nerves, but the horror of ormed by torchiight, a 
disco There were but two 
les | retty Gertrude, now a woman of 
er epit baroness, saying she was 
whi w satished with Englebert, for he had brought back 
nings Ulrich at last. he events of that carnival-night 
Scorza, her first husband, was dying then ; | had given him enough of fashionable life and wate 
grandfather used to deal with the Jews, matchmaking. He retired to the old family 
orbidden in Austria, and made that | in due time laid the baroness in the crypt beside her 
ess. I never knew this man’s name; | eldest son, lived under Gertrude’s management, went 
home and marry some girl he was | about his lands like a man whose days were crossed, . 
pite of all she could say; and when | and died when the Congress was sitting in Vienna, 
for the last time, she would have | leaving among the peasantry a dark and doubtful 


THE QUEEN AND THE DUCHY OF 
LANCASTER. 


In a recent article we shewed how numerous and 
i ing are the points of contact between the 


F 
J 


Edmund was succeeded in the earldom 
is son, Thomas Plantagenet. This Thomas 
trouble during a stormy period; he lost 
in 1321, and then lost his head. Soon 
Robert Bruce, king of Scots, crossed 
through Westmoreland into Lan- 
sadly devastated Lancaster. Its mate- 
ity recovered by very slow degrees; but 
was not long in abeyance, for in 1327, 
et, brother to the luckless Thomas, 
eited title. He was succeeded by 

, who after a time was raised from 


PEERES 


year marriage (1359) with this heiress, the 
Lady Blanche, the ‘Court of the Duchy Chamber of 
Lancaster’ was established ; and in 1361, on the death 
of the lady’s father, her husband became Duke of 
Lancaster. He enlarged the castle, built the grand 
gateway tower, succoured and improved the town, 
and lived there in great state, almost as a soverei 

John’s son, Henry of Bolingbroke, inherited the 
duchy and all its privileges after him ; and while Duke 


of Lancaster, he managed that rebellion which led to | wards 
the deposition of Richard IL, the duke’ himself | Queen 


becoming Henry IV. in 1399. Speaking in general 
terms, it may be said that from that day to this the 
Duchy of Lancaster has belonged to the sovereign ; 
for, though the Wars of the Roses shook the tenure 
not a little, yet it maintained itself all throughout, 
and has never been disturbed by any of the subsequent 
troubles. All our kings, from Hi IV. to William 
IV., were Dukes of Lancaster; and all our Queens 
Regnant, from Mary to Victoria, duchesses of the 


same. So far as the mere name duke it implies 
no i sovereign privileges: all we have yet 
shewn is, that the Queen is the Duchess. 


But now comes the next stage. Lancaster is a 
county palatine, an honour (be its value what it 
may) which is shared by only two other among the 

ish counties. It appears that ‘Count Palatine’ 


— ago; and there were two districts known as the 

pper and Lower Palatinate—the one now included 
i varia, and the other in Baden and some of the 
There are three counties palatine 
in The 


with | i gland—Lancaster, Chester, and Durham. 


Duke of Lancaster and the Earl of Chester are both 
called Counts Palatine, in heraldic language. At one 
time, Pembroke was a county palatine, but its _ 
tinate was taken away by Henry VIIL The - 
bishop of York had palatinate powers in one part of 


very | Northumberland, but they were declared void in the 


time of Elizabeth. 
the he to the 
ishopri i wing the lofty title of ‘ Prince 
Palatine;? but by an act of i wat passed in that 
year, the palatinate jurisdiction was transferred to 
the crown. Taking the Dukes of Lancaster and the 
Earls of Chester as exemplars of counts palatine, we 
find that they had high judicial in those 
respective counties in past They had their 
Chanceries and Courts of Cominen Preas ; they 
appointed their magistrates and law-officers; they 

the power of pardoning treasons, murders, and 
felonies; all writs and indlicial ings were 
issued and carried on in their names; and the king’s 


reign they were 
ign 


of Wales. As to Lancaster, it was made a county 
palatine by Edward IIL, and for many generations 
there was a complexity between the privileges of the 
duchy and the county palatine; but these were after- 
reconciled. Such, then, is the meaning of the 
i ine as well as Duchess of 
love hereditary rank; power, or dignity 
is pretty strongly implanted in most of us—ever 
though we sometimes persuade ourselves that such 
matters are becoming obsolete ; and there is a curious 
example of this tendency in connection with the 
great feudal or royal fief of Lancaster. An expen- 
sive folio volume was printed in 1855, solely with 
the of shewing that a certain inhabitant 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne is lineally descended from 
John of Gaunt, ‘Duke of Lancaster, King of Castile, 
&e.’ There is a portrait of the gentleman himself— 
an avi , well-to-do, intelligent Englishman, but in 
no ial way epggesting any analogy with the great 
duke who was the son of a king, the uncle of a ine, 
the son-in-law of a king, and the father of a king, 


at 


- 
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’ reputation, for the honest still believe that | was once a feudal title. Very early in the history 
1 of his lost | of France, before the time of Charlemagne, there was 
: brother. a high courtly officer called the ‘Comes Palatii, or 
‘Count of the Palace ;’ a kind of major-domo, lord 
Bi chamberlain, or master of the royal household. Or 
‘ rather his functions had more of a judicial character, 
seeing that he was the presiding judge in all causes 
; that came to the king’s immediate audience. At a 
a) later date, a power similar to this was awarded to 
f| other persons in other places; that is, a feudal lord 
k heir to the throne and the Duchy of Cornwall. Fully | was invested, on his own territorial ge ong with 
P| as important in most respects, and still more so in Se at pret me to that which the Comes 
| others, is the relationship borne by the sovereign to | Palatii had exercised in the palace. The Palatinate 
the Duchy of Lancaster. Our readers may remember, | of Germany was in all probability established in this 
' that when the Queen sent a large contribution to the | way. When Germany was under an emperor, some 
Lancashire Fund several months ago, she did it of Van bey 
‘ expressly in her capacity as ‘Duchess of Lancaster,’ | dukes, whose privileges were given to them in their 
1 to identify herself more completely with that county, | capacity as feudatories. There was a Count Palatine, 
q } its inhabitants, and their p osee og She is, then, | lord of the County Palatine, more than eight hundred 
i Duchess of Lancaster ; and there is a cabinet minister 
Ay called the Chancellor of that duchy; and Lancaster 
is a which evidently means some- 
a thing ; is a ‘Liberty of the Duchy of 
: Lancaster’ in London, associated in some way 
the Savoy precincts. Readers really need not 
ashamed of confessing their ignorance of this matter, 
{ scattered. The following is, in brief, the history of 
the thing : 
if There was a family of the De Lancasters 
i soon after the Conquest; but the establishment of 
| a place = for that county dates about 
| 
| 
=f writ was of no force within the counties palatine. 
i anoth| Such great powers were held several centuries back ; 
the rank of Earl to that of Duke of Lancaster in| they were curtailed by degrees. All our pala- 
the year 1351. Now we are ig hy the royal | tinates but three are gone, and these three are held 
; | ad of the affair. The great John of Gaunt,| by royalty. The Queen is Duchess of Lancaster 
' ird son of Edward IIL, had three wives, one of | and Princess Palatine of Durham, while the Prince 
} whom was the heiress to the Lancaster estates. In| of Wales is Earl of Chester. The earldom, with the 
palatinate —— was held by subjects from 
} the time of William the Conqueror to that of 
VIII. ; in the 
I transferred to the crown. Te 
| . (or Countess) of Chester when there is no Prince 
{ 
| 
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rents, powers, 
tages ; he simply wants 
grandmother’s great- grandmoth father (or 


Gaunt. e ent proceeds thus: John of Gaunt, 
e Duke of Lancaster, Earl of 


all the plums from the puddin 
(a of the lucky one) could por tranemit 
of the ducal blood to posterity. 
Then on we go. sty and the earth six children, of 
of of 


daughter married the Duke of Ormond ; her 
married the Earl of Northumberland; and of their 
five a? one (about three hundred years ago) 
married a Miss Harbottle. Here, for the first time, 
the blood of a commoner seems to have mingled with 
the blood of the Lancasters ; and it is through this 
commoner that our Northumbrian traces his eage. 
We then come to all sorts of commoners’ names, and 

seeming to have an amazing 
until at last we arrive at the 
individual for whom the claim is put forward. As 
to the claim itself, it is very comforting to know that 
Queen Victoria is not likely to be dethroned by it, or 
of Poy title of of Lancaster. The 
curiosity of the book is—not the assertion that a plain 
man of this age is descended from a man who was | K 
mighty six hundred years ago (for such instances 
must obviously be numerous when the 
mighty man had a large number of children who 
lived to have families of their own)—but the fact 
that the author is able to shew the various links of 


the chain. 
The Queen possesses whatever is now left of the 
inate powers of the duchy, and whatever is left 
of the landed and other revenues derivable therefrom. 
The office of the Duchy of Lancaster, in 
Place (near Waterloo Bridge) is a small affair in a 
business point “< view ; but the officials are numerous 
enough. There a Chancellor and Vice-chancellor, 
a Council of Noble Right Honourable 
an Attorney and Solicitor General, an Auditor 
Coroner, Queen’s Serjeant and Queen’s Counsel, A wn 
Clerk and Solicitor, and the Sheriffs of Lancashire— 
= to _ her Majesty in managing the affairs of 
As to "the cash-account, the revenue which the 
Queen receives from the duchy, there is a return 
submitted to parliament, in virtue of a rule -_ down 
shortly after the present 
profits of courts accrued to her Majesty,’ Peg 
to about 1L.26,000 per annum. Then there 
and reservations of dues’— 
quarries’—‘ Fines on the renewal of leases’— 
‘Select timber’—‘ Produce of escheats and forfeitures’ 
—and ‘ Annuity received from the Consolidated Fund, 


. | sum-total of about L.50,000 a year. 


duties of prisage and 


palatine. These and a few ye 


other side of the account, a sum of mon 
over annually for her Majesty’s use, under tho are of 
the tated her —, he Purse ; 
the salaries, allowances, 


for surveys, valuations, plans, tama 
donations, charities, rates travelling 
expenses, audit expenses, and miscellaneous disburse- 
ments of a multifarious nature. One item, not very 
large in amount, has rather a Robin Hood-like tone 
about it; it refers to the expenses of ‘the axebearer 
and master of the in in 


tching, feeding, 


above-noticed 
account admit us into another secret 
this remarkable duchy. In two or three recent years, 


there have been payments for ‘ 


hd ite a history, im connection with the 
hun years ago, the Earl 
of Richmond and Savoy built a palace on the south 
side of the Strand, between what are now Waterloo 
Bridge and the Adel This, which he called Savoy 
Palace, he gave to a fraternity of monks. 
The fraternity sold it to Elinor, queen of Henry IIL, 
as a residence for her second son, fe Earl of Lancaster. 
The first Duke of Lancaster rebuilt the palace; and 
King John of France was kept a pri here after 
the of Poitiers in 1356. John of Gaunt came 
into possession of this, as well as of the other estates 
of the House of Lancaster. The notable Wat Tyler 
destroyed Savoy Palace in 1381. The site remained 
neglected till 1505, when Henry VIL. rebuilt so much 
r and sick persons. Charles II. estab- 
the same cen’ precincts 0’ voy appear to 
have for d te for, 
following incident is related : ‘ 
going into the Savoy to demand a debt 
person who had taken sanctuary there, the inhabit- 
ants seized him, and after some consultation 
acco to their usual custom, to dip him in tar and 
roll him in feathers ; after which they carried him in 
for Mayday gamba in the 
to a ‘or May gam in 
Strand of those days]; bu pole Gomer es and 
others in, dlepersed the rabble, and rescued 


describes the Savoy as containing a parish church, a 
a Protestant Dissenters church, a prison, 


201 
at expense i 8 son, erage within the 
other object seems to have been held in vie n_the 

The Northumbrian does not claim the Duchy o 
Lancaster from Queen Victoria, or any of the palati- 
clerks, the justices of assize and the law-officers of 
the mag | palatine, the receivers and agents of 
revenue, the stewards and bailiffs of honours and 
Le it ri 0 ite ’ 
icester, Steward of England, and (by marryin 
Constance, daughter of Peter the Cruel) heir to the 
thrones of Castile and Leon. This tremendous 
man, master of so many titles, married three wives. 
Gat of Henry IV., through 
which channel our Queen inherits the Duchy of 
Lancaster ; incess, with 
whom we have no more concern here ; the third was 
the mother of a boy who became Marquis of Dorset, 
through whom the Northumbrian gentleman traces | the receipts are Made Up Or SUMS 
his lineage. Therefore, while one of J ohn of Gaunt’s | money for grants in fee, grants of rents, and copyhold 
enfranchisements ; while the disbursements appear in 
the form of permanent improvements to the estates of 
| the duchy—such as the drainage of land, and the 
Repairing dam 
easion y the fire at the Savoy Chapel on 16th 
ptember 1860’—‘ Repairing and fitting-up the Savoy 
apel’—and ‘ Alteration of the seats in the Savoy 
apel.” What can this mean? It a rs, b 
prin 
building inhabited by coopers, &c. To this present 
day, the Savoy is a medley. There are an Episcopal 
chapel, a Lutheran church, a Lutheran school, a series 
of wharfs, a plate-glass warehouse, a newspaper office, 
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George,’ said 
ones was 


DOGGED IN THE 


afternoon 
in his j 
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and other ti I jostled my way down Lombard 
e and garden. y pavement was 
is now a pre porters were putting uP utters 
ey fe as, and every house of business was 
bs erected by 
ect in assumin{ and very damp ; the had turned 
still belongs ing between rain and thawed 
is, within an lazily the murky air. The 
he ‘ Liberty of ay 
ithin Temple aid I, as I turned into the Poultry, 
Without g d pushed by brisker or more impa- 
mn y suffice to homing upin the rear—‘ never mind ; 
privilege, a’ ow Citizen or a green Hampstead 
» favour, and so get a lift.’ 
strict. There vould have it, all the omnibuses [ 
se in and arou brses’ heads turned westward were 
a right of s balancing upon the e-board. 
t day, dirty under foot, gloomy over- 
lic vehicles filled very well and very 
ral cads, but the drivers shook their 
y at me, in token that their living 
te, and I walked on. 
three left our very bright, 
eatcoats and of encouragement as I went past its 
hung. Only s and all their glow of gaslit wealth 
tes to the ho + Newgate Street, with its mud 
inguished shadow of its prison 
hands. 
its sunk within me as I remembered 
e between home and myself. The 
| | omy on, full as herring-tubs, and inex- 
my ed 
ore set him down ior a 8s 
advice. Better have half-a-crown’s | parts, and rather out of his 
an get your teeth knocked out, or | of London; but then he was 
iounded cape yours, you | accident turning my hes 
iy : couldn’t use omg arms, you | ing on st 
i Ellis, swinging his | reet- 
y. I made some jokin iitly af 
a from the stand, and w a step 
ce, where the old cashier knew 
ere the clerks were put artly, i 
ate. An instant more, dawd 
in; he 
w you go home, John : 
rent ways; he, with the n Stree’ 
he ne stree| 
westerly direction. Northumberland and 
detached, is in Park Village ; and Mr Jo umbre 
incorrect when he said that a long t insidd 
me. I did not, however, intend to w: of look 
way ; the afternoon was not a tempting mI stole a glance at my follower. 


Road at last, 


encumbered 


For a 
had 


the persons who 


po 
y, 1 


; follower had 
and stood motionless. 


among 


for 
heels, 
or 
back ; my 
lock’ of 


4 3 


Hil 
ag 


to 


own had 


halite 


occasion, 


of ruffianism never foun 
glanced 


ry acts 
into print at all. Acquaintances of my 


‘ellow, that one behind. 


fi 
_ carried him over the 


= 


nt effort, even when I 
could walk very swiftly on 


way 

A stro 
m 
oat 


3 


Never too quick for him w 


slow, I advanced 


sixpence. 
. 
on part of a stranger 
whole affair. on. 


5254294 
ape 


knew how mam 
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he was, | 
ve-ship. 
the pav 
busth 
ut, and 
g High H 
air of 
eel myse 
ngely pe 
uming & 
o shew ho 
oyster-sh 
rnation of 
e prawns, 
reposing 
mpaniona 
e of thes 
in from go 
wing, 
ped, he s 
strides b 
near m 
been a di 
d have set 
I wasn 
reasoned WI e tyrannical power 0: it ; power whic es 
trifles, and which urged 
‘or m never 
. had saved a good deal of loose 
westw H erence to this self-denying 
sured ringing tre mer in a well-known firm, I h 
ngrily at to di ‘ savin 
man, almost as echanically refused a cab, 
, a3 far as his hairy face was concerned, on foot. 
uthampton Street, I hesitated. My 
ed on in unison. He would not take a| ordmary route lay to the right, across the squares, 
certain. Although not more timid, I | and so towards home, far off in the north-west district. 
neighbours, I felt a cold chill creeping ee 
veins as I remembered the numerous | late enclosures, with such a shadow at m and : 
London had lately seen. Soe pole I knew that my best security waa in holding to the : 
t our streets, as every fresh ‘3 ice | more traight on, then, 
+ too well, and there was a hideous rage cu dag Slew Git Street, and without actually 
and mania for garrotting. The frightful sameness of Seek, 
the cases made each brutal street-attack a twin- eae oe Se ae ind me. He never 
brother to its predecessor, but I, like most pn hoon swerved for one instant from his steady Bape 
its muddy and 
its numerous lights, and its 
ttled, bruis nd had traffic where several great arteries of 
hemselves i rifled | London met. Three or more omnibuses, all full, and 
only too th or life. | a number of drays and cabs, were mixed up in con- 
he police n yays on | fusion, with the usual bawling and flogging, stamping 
where blow taken. | of hoofs and rasping of wheels, while a policeman was 
ith no e stood at the corner, with his arm up 
ing back an obstinate driver, and the 
shiny hat, and the striped b 
Londoners can. I ve. He the 
nervously compared my own strength wit yr a moment the idea of appe: 
the of me in all ways. A e removal of the an: 
re bulky, and the ward” wondered, 
left side was that halted on seeing me 
minute or two, 
t, ing, for aug to at 
but there was | gesticulating 
| conceal a bludgeon within the folds ed to be absorbed in the sight, while I was 
and I knew how little space was SS eae The 
stowage of a life-preserver, or of those to an end; the drays, "buses, 
-dusters’ which our villains have bor- by, and a caravan of foot-paseengers went A 
ose of America. He seemed to be across. The policeman rested a moment, 
+ might be a mere feint. Ill-looking | looking up and down the street. I approached, and 


fro, tried to catch the officer’s 
iceman never observed me. He adjusted 


his to warm 
his beat. opportunity 
darted at a swinging pace down T 


‘ottenham 
those ahead of me, 
ing the living stream in a reckless 


of misfortune with the day before, but as I remem- 
bered the solemn manner in.which I had heard m: 


He was on my traces yet, unswerving and vigilant. 


ort to approach, but kept me well in 
view, and maintained his position, walk as fast as I 
might. His bi, igger and more threat- 
as night fell, and the ws darkened. 
t declare, said I, conquering habit by a mental 
So I did, in effect, or rather I hailed several i 


follower held sturdil i 

on the silent pavement, and as I looked 
k, there he was. A couple of quick strides, and 
stage now, for the very few passengers we met seemed 
only intent on making the best of their wa 
were not likely to interfere in case of a 

to rain, but a damp chill pervaded the 

the sky was inky black. 

soon be home now, under ordinary circum- 
but I knew that now or never must come the 


i for a weapon, or, better _ 


by outdoor exercise, and 
i dom 


on the flagstones three yards off, oe 
hope of getting off unharmed! Sorely tempted to 
run, I yet restrained myself, and betrayed no appre- 


hension. . 
My ts succeeded one another rapidly, and 
they my, enough. For my life, had not 
much fear, but I might be disfi maimed—might 
be long laid up, unfit for business, nay, might receive 
some injury which would numb the subtile convo- 
lutions of the brain, and change me ae Gey 
idiot for the rest of my existence. Such things 
been before, as I knew too well, when bludgeons and 
nailed hi were in free use on battered, 


pleased 
battles of the outer world! But to-night its radiance 
seemed saddened. I was near my home, not in it, 
and many a slip might ensue between cup and lip. 
should never enter my own house save as 


+ re BB wwe 
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was clearing my voice to address him. Ten yards off | moderate speed enjoined by act of parliament. I 
uncouth figure of the spy. pn og fo pry The man did not remark the 
1 ned. my voice and drowned the words signal. I called out lustily. 
r could find utterance? An Englishman’s| ‘I can’t take another fare, sir, if it was ever so, 
; sule, and nothing else. Had the constable | My ’oss is dead-beat, and ill, too, and I must get him 
I should have pointed out the suspicious | into the stable as soon as I can.’ 
knot of rough fellows in tattered fustian, | so ed, and, with a sinking heart, pursued my 
nd jeering one another and the passers-by, | way towards the wan lamps and the quiet streets. 
not make my 
: b 8 before them, and to become their 
pe 
Court Road, 
and shoul 
which provo more than one a: men crisis. That tall form had not stalked at my heels from 
speech, my thoughts were busy indeed. Old super- | the City for nothing, and the lonely quarter we were 
stitions, half-forgotten events, came crowding on py gave 
my memory. It was Friday, an unlucky day in = ow I 
lar credence. I had never connected the idea | for muscles 
city-bred man! Many a stout countryman, I knew, 
grandmother rebuke sceptics on the subject, I winced | would make light of such an encounter as that which 
uncomfortably. Suppose, just suppose some mischief | menaced me with a nee outages. But I was 
were to ha’ to me, some serious mischief, who could | what London air and entary its had made me 
cay how soi the results might be for those I loved, —no match for the brawny ruffian behind me, and 
and who were dependent on me? Little Polly and | yet I resolved to resist to the best of my power. How 
Lucy at home named after my brother in the ° a 
colonies, and ust gone to school, what would 
become of them it I were taken away? And Jane, 
and unselfishly through my struggles, was she to be 
nee eh into poverty so lately escaped, so bravely 
e? This might come to —if—if—_— 
cabs, none of which happened to be disengaged, poor wife and children would suffer in my suffering. 
get lor enower chake of the heed or total Although banker, Tad litle capital beyond m 
absence of attention. own industry and knowledge of business ; meng 4 
* After all, said I, plucking up resolution from my | was uninsured, my share in the bank but a modest 
disappointment, ‘I may as well walk. This fellow is | one; and our happiness—the happiness of a whole 
perhaps no garrotter—some private detective, I dare- | family—was at the mercy of a chance blow. 
say, on the track of the wro ony ane hee Northumberland Villa! How bright and kindly 
sently tail off. looked the lamp that had twinkled me a welcome so 
of my knowledge.’ often !—the household beacon that I had many a night | 
But when I got into the Hampstead and 
towards the end of the broad frequented » 
I found myself lingering to stare into shop-windows, 
deriving a curious interest from gazing at quartern 
loaves, whole sheep, greens, mildewed prints of 
fabulous fashions, and even a hideous doll’s head | ag y -besmeare , carned by those who 
decorated with the wire and brown-paper skeleton | had picked me up, rifled and insensible, with gory 
into the net-work of lonely little streets in front of | the street-mud. 
me, and I stood shivering and hesitating on their| He had come nearer, as if he divined that the goal 
verge, like a timid bather on the bank of a chilly | was all but reached, and that I should soon be safe. 
river. I had some | With a swift, tigerish stride, he had diminished the 
pride left. Very nervous I was, not so dead to | distance between us, and could be upon me in an 
a sense of shame that I would appeal to the passers- | instant. Both his muscular hands were now con- 
by, or enter a shop to ask for protection. cealed in his pockets. Although a peaceful man, I 
The man in the rough coat was in no hurry: when Se 
affair, and make an of the suspense. But now I 
did There he was, affecting to be as much ae 
absorbed in contemplating the shop-windows as I; | speed, reluctant as I was to give my grim shadow 
but he never relaxed his watchfulness, and when I | warning of my intention. Suddenly I stopped, and 
moved, he moved. A cab was coming up, empty, as tight 
I guessed, by its slow pace, which was far within the | of the lamp fell broad and clear on my face. Witha 
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cold metal 
forward, and threw his powerful arms round my 


wide-open eyes, and Buttons the page, 
with my wife’s pretty, frightened face looking out 
from the background, and the little ones prattling 
and peeping in the midst. The garrotter had let 

¢ heavens, John, don’t you know me?’ he 


gasped out. 
you !—I—why, it can’t be Harry!’ said I 


had courted and married since he went off to Australia, 
fifteen years ago, and to make an entry into the snug, 
well-lit drawing-room, was a moment’s work. 

A manly fellow my brother, with his dark curling 
hair, his tanned face, and the huge bushy beard of the 
colonial stock- ing cut—a brave fellow, and a 

kind fellow, well to do, owing to his steady 
e to marry an honest ish girl, as pe, to 
brighten his fireside in Victoria. He was soon at 
home ; the children took to him at once ; and as for 


her many a t and many a kind 

‘But Harry, to ? 

‘Well, John, here’s the long and short of it. I 
came by the Blue Bell, and reached London at 3.15. 
When [I had got my traps to the Golden Cross, and 
secured a bed, earthy to catch you; but 
I found it was bank-hours, and I had lost your 
letter announcing change of residence, no 
more knew your than the Wandering Jew’s. 
Then I saw a fellow coming along, and, thinks I, there’s 
Jack !—but you’re a good deal altered, John, 
and fatter for these fifteen years of London on 
my life, I didn’t care to speak, lest it might be a 
mistake, th I tracked you on the chance, till I 
got a good That’s all, John.’ 


LIFE ON ASCENSION. 


successful 
ing the devouring element under till we arrived 
isl of Ascension, where it turned out, on 


deck nearly burned through in several 

the bales of While 
uring these three tryi we borne our part 

ish the fire, we had fortunately sighted a Dutch 
, on board of which our fem 

children had been in safety, keeping each 


fingers closed upon the 


Jane, she knew him well by report, and he had sent | | 


anuary. 


landed on the island of Ascension on the 5th of 
the fellow made a dart | J: 


Here we were immediately transferred to the 
Meander man-of-war; the ly- and 
passengers 


female 
accommoda‘ 


and their chi being 
with a house on shore, while the 


cargo was being out of our own ship, and the 


Landing on the broad 


rock, 
break 


whose kindness and 


not a vestige of anythin 
voleanic ae of the 


cut out of the solid 


steps 
led the ‘ Pier Head,’ a point not always easily 
to the fury which sellers 
upon this coast, we were met by the governor, 


Captain B——, wee officers of the island, to 


To our right was 


from the pier, stood the huts of the marines. 
constitute only one-third of the popula- 
Ascension, the Africans or Krumen amount- 


are assigned their day’s occupation. 
tis usual with the officers and civilians, if any, to rise 
at this hour, and after taking a cup of tea, go out for 
a i walk, this being the coolest hour in the 
day, for the sun does not Fise till 7; but as soon as 
it is up, the heat is i ; indeed, those who 
have long resident the island aver, that 
the day. At 7 a.m., the li tenant or captain of 
marines attends on ground to distribute 
the milk down on backs from the 
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neck. 
The ‘hug’ at last!—here, on my own threshold! 
Sa anger, indignation gave me new force, and tec 
ile I tugged at a 
inging throug ouse, I fought struggl 
ms the faffian’s grasp with a power that surprised 
myself. The door flew open, and Jemima, with | 
at first seemed a month’s imprisonment till the arrival 
of the Cape mail-steamer, by which we had resolved 
on finishing the remainder of our voyage, became a 
period of interest and enjoyment. 
Installed in the quarters kindly given up to our 
‘Yes, it is Harry !—Harry—Brother Harry from | use, we soon made ourselves familiar with the a . 
Australia!’ said the big man, his cap; 
‘anda See hee you’ve given me, John, my boy. an = conical hill, Flags 
To shake Harry’s hand till my own ached, to bring | from which are signalled the various steamers 
him in and bid him kiss his new sister, Jane, wait vessels approaching the island. On the face of the 
hill, a little above and to the right of the town, was 
the residence of the governor, at the same time com- 
mandant of the island and captain of the Meander. 
The town consisted of the church, the hospital, the 
store, a library with reading-room, a mess-room, and 
the officers’ quarters. No pavement covered the sides 
of the street, to ease the feet of the traveller foot-sore 
with walking over such a rugged road; not a tree, 
| lig green, softened the harsh 
except where, here and 
there, a tu o! stationed in front of the 
ouse, with an acacia or some oriental shrub growing 
in it, shewed that the inmate prosecuted garden- 
| ing even under difficulties. These were the quarters 
| of the officers ; while on the left-hand side, coming wu 
by themselves, which are consequently christened 
Kru Town. This little village of ‘ darkies’ is on the 
of the pier, gy between 
it garrison cemetery. latter place, a 
neat little enclosure with white sand-walks, contains 
the remains of many who have died on the island, 
while recruiting from the effects of the coast-fever. 
Several of the graves were — with wooden slabs 
been furni with funereal tablets sent out from 
WE were on our homeward voyage from Australia, had —= 
touched at the Cape of Good and re-embarked the island and its inhabitants are under the 
and passed St Helena, when on the 2d January, two rule of the captain of the Meander, who is changed 
days after leaving that island, our happy Christmas | every three or four years—as the soil is incapable of 
amusements and pleasant anticipations of England | supporting either animal or vegetable life, except in a 
before us, were broken in upon by the announcement | very limited degree towards the summit—and as every 
that steam or smoke was issuing from the — article of food is imported, it is ee 
of the ship. Using the most active exertions b that all people living at Ascension be placed 
toning down the hatches, cutting holes in the deck, and under discipline, and have their food served out like 
pumping in as much water as the fire-engine force- | rations on board ship. In consequence of this, at 
pump could throw amongst the cargo, consisting of | 5.30 a.m. a bugle-sound rouses all = At 
wool, n 6, marines, sailors, and Krumen muster on the 
| in keep 
at the 
examination, that one of the deck-beams Nac Deen | 
charred to a cinder throughout its whole length, the | 
| 
| Green Mountain. e only pasturace- 


| 


— 


give a better idea of its 


from the 
y that volcanic 


of Ascensio more com- 


ing it with those 


and shale 


than 
coal 


~ 
n has given the cinders 


of an extensive coal-mine, onl 


will 


vig 


iff 


quit 


: 


for 


south- 


A favourite 
taken t 


awake Fair,’ a 


Vi 


able flocks of 


about seven | scoriaceous 


summit of the | ance of Ascension, we cannot 


d 3 
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i 
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ion is situated on the 
co. reached by a winding road 
By the time the mik has —- 
uch of it has been turned 
: hed off with a sieve, an 
the officer on duty—t 
ith on the island; while miles long by five b 
he milk, that a gill is th bf interest worth visiting 
No distinction is made pscent hospital and the pe 
ild and adult ; but in tuated near the summit 
only rain collected in e of the usual excursis 
given to a female than zone d 
is this extra allowance, posure to sun is very 
a son, has been known 8 a propitiously cool day. 
with: ‘Oh, I wish! iages to be had for hire 
I should have had and ; but one vehicle, beque 
lant to the ladies of the is 
is rung for breakfast ; b of visitors, which in o 
chaplain sometimes hol( supplemented by that of 
, for dinner ; at e beasts of burden on thi 
to rest. Of co met with. It is on th 
officers and ci the cows are fed which 
, but solely for tl ith milk, and that the few 
ery day at a ce on those volcanic ashes exis 
yee ndance the tree 
can, 18 expec attend and get fit place for a weeping per 
or three times a an allowance of mported ; while a variety 
vq abbaves, turnips, &c. 
Cape of Good Hope, that it is more like he hospi 
other articles. When a goator kid 1s ki food, an 
milk, of which, or of flesh, there cannot be mu bstitute 
they are fed entirely on biscuits—it is consider4 
correct thing to invite your friends to dinner, to ‘Comfo aor 
forward a miles 
i is upon rough 
day, but for this he pays ; but the ‘ r : 
stows it away for future speculation 
man-of-war comes in, when, by smi s 
ship, he will make a clear profit 8 
out of Jack. Fish naturally forms 
sustenance of these islanders, and 
rock cod, cavally, and rock oys 
remarked, are not oy: 
ts are sent out by th¢ e 
and when 
and 3 P.M.—a is 
pr- 
. vary according to the h es 
of the people assimilate n, 
a kitchen goes by the he 
fficers’ quarters, the oy eir 
ep at night with 
up ab night wi - 
situated + f 
hot ; but 
ac 
de I 
1 
bo ne sun. 
she came 
Br the sea 
cate danger ; anc eturn, and being turn 
either to leave lic there ina hak 
Sometimes the pr from the ‘ Pier 
close inshore, a tt may have been take: 
‘or on ti i consump 
gale far out at 
emer | osities which the trave 
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THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE oe ABTS. 


? 


Professor 
Royal of | thw 


, that the sun is the centre or 


a the pial 


necessity of the nebular h: 


question of Force as expounded by 


in his lecture last year at the 


‘of 


Tyndall 


tion—namely 


uires the Roman astrono- 


E 


forces or movements with which we are 


* But how,’ ing 
mer, ‘dees thin movement or series of movements 


i 
3 


Es 


| 


iif 


TL 
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hich constitute the bulk of pounds. The engine in question drew 
n the hands of collectors; | tons contained in six wagons, turned 
some of the sheltered ba: travelled along narrow streets, ascended 
hely pounded shells, with the rise is one in twelve and one in eight, 
om the bay of that name, w miles an . The result may be 
the microscope, looks li i ee 
cious stones. steam-power can vantageously 
e notice in a foreign journal that the of 
for ri- 
ides of heaters and boi 
nufacturer at Mulhouse 
A sHorRT note the oil economical, since, when applied 
spectra of som face of a boiler, it prev the incrus- 
as shewing t so much harm, 
of stars with uires a smaller co 
country and boiler lasts 
York, having at there are sevent 
appliances, ing eposits in boilers, 
the sun and moon. ic Dispatch through 
The star-spectra,’b and mail-bags 
it is difficult to m the Euston Square terminus to 
7 of the north-west district. 
ps: 1. Those portion incites to further operati 
early resemble those mised that our much-vexed metro 
en stars, of which Ca P again dug up to lay miles on miles of 
2. Those of which § | use of the post-office, and deliverers of 
In anticipating the hindrance that will 
| Hed thoroughfares, we the more appre- 
ray which underlies the new stfeet in 
d which is to be constructed beneath 
planned to extend from Blackfriars 
Mansion House in connection with the 
pkment. In these subways, which may 
ee = s well-built tunnels running along the 
evidence that reet, pipes of any kind may be fixed or 
—some of the led into houses through the lateral 
hout disturbing the surface. 
trground dispatch has been also 
ALMOSE & 1OZICE tricians : they place a small i 
ll hin a tube, in which insulated 
perly fixed. The carriage is furn 
battery connected with the wi 
he coils are charged, the 
bonsiderable speed. 
ent American inventions, we 
h, by the rotation of two spi 
h, clay or plaster, or churn 
| by radiation into space, is converted into ommotion in vessel as tho 
ulsion of the mass of the earth towards the s ate whatever is placed therein. 
The meaning of this is, that as heat produq which has a reservoir 
so a certain quantity of the motion which hediately below the 
us from the sun is not reflected or sent t the steam produced by th 
but remains imprisoned in the mass of s with the air, passes up 
This imprisonment of an energetic principle Hame, thereby rendering the light 
on without limifJ some mode of escape, 0 , and ising the unpleasant 
ing the due balance, were not found. Th Another is a weighing sealé for the 
ae facturers, which comprises a series 
presses it, ‘an incessant fall of the earth t he weights, that may be connected 
sun.’ Thus, in this view, the overplus o from the platform at pleasure : the 
comes to us from the sun, is the means t each ingredi oo nets 
earth is compelled, year by year, to foll ndisturbed, that the levers may be a 
round the great central luminary. Th nd locked up, shewing nothing more 
ting pin in a slot, by which means 
and we shall watch with interest for the 0 
which the astronomers of Europe may woportions used in the manufacture of different 
upon. |—Another is a grain-binder, an adjunct 
A new traction-engine has been tried at B machine, which ties the corn in bundles 
| manufactured by a firm of that Of cut. The mode of operation appears 
mining y in Australia, wh en the stalks fall on the platform, they : 
of tee by an arm, which pulls them tightly into 
ores from the mines to the coast, 
hundred and twenty miles. The ec cut, and fastened by twisting its ends by 
will be great ; the transport at present costs ten of a crank. ny ee 
a ton, while with the traction-engine it wi | the nippers seize the of the 


successfully i 
nation of light-houses, as at the South Foreland. 


pig| and paraffine foremost among substances useful for 
iuminati ire 
property coustensted ; 
one with a modification introduced by himself, which 
ed in a similar way. | consists of an outside cylinder wherein the air becomes 


lace on the reading of 
gas passes ; hence the atmosphere and the burn- 
fluid meet at a high tem i 
ropes in their business. It had been found by experi- | Frankland thinks that the course of scientific investi- 
ence that hemp-ropes made by hand were 
those made by machinery ; hence the use of cess by which the heat of coal will be transferred 
i i directly into light and electricity. 
We observe that a communication has been made 


the -weight of St 

at 100, that of Italian hemp-rope is 107, and of 

illa rope, 73. Tarred rope is weaker than untarred, 
other circumstances being the same, oo quality | the 


Hence the strongest 
ropes made of untarred or palustris, and grows well on swampy grounds 
Comparing metal with hemp: an iron wire-| which the ordinary farmer regards as waste. It is 
pa age bore broke with a weight of 1 enna eae of the northern United States, and 
hemp-rope bear the same load has named American jute ; but it is entirely differ- 
to be nearly 3 inc i 34 ent from the tt which produces the jute of India. 
i The y whom its — were discovered 
neighbourhood of Bur- 
will | lington, New Jersey, with Hibiscus seeds ; the plants 
w well, unmolested by insects, and the estimate is 
that the acre will yield three and a half tons of fibre. 
It appears further, that the fibre can be easily sepa- 
the pith :: fon i anid to bs 
superior to Manilla hemp; and the -makers of 
Philadelphia consider it worth one hun dollars a 
ton as a substitute for rags. Specimens of the rope 
were laid before the Institute, and an examination of 
the fibre led to the conclusion that it would be suit- 
able for various kinds of woven goods. 


THE CUCKOO. 


WueEn a warm and scented steam 
Rises from the flowering earth ; 

strengthened by metal 5 When the green leaves are all still, 

yarns are spun into ropes in ordinary way. In the silence before rain, 

e Societ; Comes the cuckoo back again. 
When the spring is all but gone— * 
Tearful April, laughing May— 
When a hush comes on the woods, 
And the sunbeams cease to play ; 

In the silence before rain, 
Comes the cuckoo’s voice again. 


increase 
rope 
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Dr Frankland’s lecture on Artificial Iumination,| noster Row, Lonpon, and 339 High 
delivered at the Royal Institution, was an able exposi-| Also sold by all Booksellers. 
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and all is ready for the next sheaf. Whether | tion of the progress made in that branch of art duri 
ag tri is Tikely to be as useful as it is| the past ten years. Within that period, the _—_ 
tever may be the opinion of farmers, we think Gas 
} poets and painters would — — the use been improved ; so much so, that the objectionable 
n-bound akcichenven-— other Yankee notion | sulphur compounds so much complained of in ayn | 
inner shoe-sole, through which damp cannot rise pe could now be got rid of ny Resting Ros i 
1e foot. It consists of a thin brass plate placed | hydrate of lime, during the process of manufacture, 
of wood, all held together by eye- | up to a temperature of 400 degrees. A heretofore 
inventor describes, admit a circu- | unknown compound of been 
discovered by Berthelot, a ist, which it 
y Zinc Company (United States) | is thought will have great influence on the manufac- 
manufacture a peculiar kind of white pig iron, which | ture ye future. Then there was the rock-oil, of 
{ has been discovered to possess a remarkable property. | which y 180,000,000 gallons had been exported 
If this be coarsely pulverised and sprinkled on a red | from Canada alone ; and Dr Frankland laces this oil 
or white hot bar of wrought iron 
iron melts and flows entirely ove 
bar, producing a sort of case-hard 
resists the edge of tools. It is thou 
surfaces of cast iron may be enamell ; 
he Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, which is 
ly to be interesting to paper-makers, as it describes 
brous plant, possessed, so far as we can judge, of 
qualities so much desired by all who own paper- 
of the tar seriously affects the strength of the rope. | mills. The plant is one of the malvaceous or i 
time it was lowered, would eventually cause 
become almost rotten.’ It is possible, how- | 
ev 
to 
th 
Te 
in 
w 
ac 
w 
penny, or for fourpence; and a dinner for the sane | 
sum, well cooked, and served with proper regard to 
plete, that we hope to see other large towns following 
the example of Gineew. Good cookery has a civil- 
e 


